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THE SCHOOLS AS CITADELS 


OF DEMOCRACY'* 


THE mere recapitulation of all the programs 
and enterprises superimposed upon a full ecur- 
riculum of basic studies is impressive. Surely, 
it would seem that the schools have done enough. 
But the schools cannot stop with all these ae- 
complishments, for man still lacks understand- 
ing, and the good society is only partially 
achieved. 

We must now help youth to look within him- 
self and to look about, seeking the constant 
sources of human satisfaction, lacking which 
men will again be at each other’s throats. Upon 
a successful exploration of new territory, will be 
found to depend the integrity of relations that 
eut across the boundaries of race, religion, and 
We have no solution to offer, but 
As school 


government. 
we can clarify the ends sought. 
people, we have faith in the combined power 
of motivation, methodology, and good will—all 
freely exercised. 

To charge directly into the matter, I shall say 
flatly that the school is right in attempting to 
find middle ground between man as a self-cen- 
tered creature of impulse and man as an amor- 
phous unit of society. A sole reliance upon 
either extreme is held to be disastrous. 


1 American Association of School Administrators, 
New York City, February 24, 1944. 


GEORGE D. STODDARD 
COMMISSIONER OF EDUCATION, STATE 
OF NEW YORK 


The undisciplined mind is a prey to super- 
It tends 
to get off base and stay there, finally giving up 
The 
first symptom is an attempt to escape reality. 


ficiality and pathological involvement. 
the game altogether as too complicated. 


The final outeome may be either a life below any 
level considered decent for a worker and a eiti- 
zen, or, not infrequently, a plague of mental 
inventions that scare other people and send their 
originators to’ mental institutions. 

An aftermath of the war will be an increase 
in such troubles, brought about, in part, by the 
bitter unreality and terror of a world that was 
never discussed in the schoolbooks. An emo- 
tional intensity normal for fighting and killing 
is hard to drain away in peacetime pursuits. 
Cessation from strain will not be enough; rela- 
tives, friends, school people, and employers will 
need to unite in a sustained effort to restore a 
health-giving faith in man and his works. 

The question is, having destroyed for a good 
cause, can we rebuild for an equally good cause 
—and with sufficient intensity of purpose and 
power really to sanctify life? Men who have 
sensed the disturbing beauty of jungle and open 
sea, and men moved by subtle harmonies of fune- 
tion and structure handed down through centu- 
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ries of civie art will take another look at Main 
Street and the motor slums. 

I do not share the confidence of some adver- 
tisers that men will always want exactly what 
they left behind, and in this I find a measure of 
optimism. Such a doctrine applied to objects, 
cars, planes, and packaging would be regarded 
as a retreat from progress. Why is it so magical 
when related to homes, schools, streets, parks, 


libraries, and the incipient stages of the fine 


arts? 
When applied to politics, this nostalgic argu- 
ment becomes a boomerang, for the majority of 


veterans will have been reared under the New 
Deal. Are the advertisers insisting that the 
America we must preserve unchanged is the fine, 
friendly, folksy feeling that Roosevelt is ruling 
the roost? If so, we are indeed confronted with 
strange bedfellows! 

Clearly we must distinguish between values 
that change in the slow tempo of social evolu- 
tion and those that respond to impulse and 
fashion. Women, I suppose, always wear at- 
tractive hats, but their idea of what is attrae- 
tive is somewhat volatile. If a woman does 
not care whether or not the hat becomes her, 
she is to that extent peculiar; if women, as a 
whole, no longer cared, they would not, of course, 
be peculiar, but they would be profoundly dif- 
ferent: to understand them, we should have to 
start all over again. 

We shall need a fresh start if we are to under- 
stand the boys and girls who return from the 
war or the war plants. They will have grown 
up, not only through their intensified experi- 
ences, but in their firsthand discovery of devo- 
tion and heroism. They will know some things 
that the rest of us will read about, and these two 
worlds of discourse, both real but different, some- 
how must be brought into a sound mutual rela- 
tionship. This is a problem in re-education that 
will tap our deepest resources in psychological 
insight and civie preparedness. 

Not pity, but love and friendship; not charity, 
but real work related to aptitude and ambition; 
not curricular fragments, but a balanced educa- 
tional structure of strength and dignity; not 
mine-run polities, but forthright statesmanship, 
if only in memory of the dead and the almost 
dead :—all these are the qualities critically in 


demand. 
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As educators we must bend ourselves to the 
pressing needs of youth—to the splicing of lines 
shattered by war or war-related mischance. At 
secondary and post-secondary levels we should 
provide youth with whatever youth must have, 
so long as their needs combine personal and 
social values. Ignorance, illiteracy, and job in- 
adequacy are alike repugnant to mature youth 
and a mature society. 

In any era, it is a test of cultural genius to 
have things right and do things well. This 
principle has held for Greeks, Romans, Goths, 
Britons, Americans, and Russians. We could 
not get interested in Russia or China until we 
discovered that they did some things superbly 
well. Discoveries like this, at times recording 
wealth where we ourselves are poor, as in the 
unmechanized arts and crafts, will go far to 
establish a basis for postwar contact and friend- 
ship. 

What we can do with our own hands and heads 
is of crucial importance in a world of advanced 
technology. Our services to each other, as in 
child welfare, education, medicine, government, 
art, and religion, take on new meaning: as never 
before, they represent the rich unfragmented 
life. 

Internal strength will follow communication 
with nature, and with nature as modified and 
controlled by man. Any form of isolationism in 
this realm will keep man from his heritage and 
make of him a strange creature among his 
fellows. 

A turn toward an over-socialized extreme is 
feared especially by political and industrial 
leaders. Simply stated, this doctrine reduces 
the individual to a cog-like status, serving the 
needs of a superstate or a theoretical society. 
It postulates a serfdom that is deeply despised 
by every free-thinking, free-moving citizen in a 
democratie society. We are protected against it 
in America by the circumstances of the birth of 
the nation and through its rebirth in the destrue- 
tion of slavery. 

Educators and religious leaders are justly 
proud of their long record in placing the con- 
cept of liberty before the youth of the country. 
The Sermon on the Mount, the Bill of Rights 
in the American Constitution, and the Gettys- 
burg Address take highest rank in expressing 
this noble doctrine of freedom in language avail- 
able to all. 
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It is not enough, however, to confine exalted 
passages to the great occasion; it is necessary 
to discover their meaning at home. In a good 
family the individual is not lost, but found; he 
is sustained by a deep-down feeling of security 
and belongingness. Invisible walls of sympathy 
and common purpose afford the utmost in pro- 
tection. 

A like rapport has bound together many a 
community, large and small, and today we seek 
it for a nation and for an alliance of nations. 
As we widen the circle, we rightly restrict the 
items and purposes; as infallible human beings 
our emotions are not indefinitely extensible, al- 
though the range of intellectual co-operation 
may be. We avoid insincerity and sentimental- 
ism by good works among those who live close 
by. If we feed the far hungry, we expect to 
feed the near hungry. If we rebuild a Louvain, 
we look to our own schools and libraries as well. 

We know the restrictions upon freedom. Our 
laws help to keep one freedom from impinging 
upon another and thereby safeguard the whole 
How much individuality and indi- 
vidualism? How much yielding to a common 
society? These are eternal questions. They 
cannot be answered at all without recourse to 


structure. 


personal intentions. If everybody joins a cause 
freely and enthusiastically, freedom is main- 
tained. While each one is doing the same thing 
and submerging individual differences, there is a 
surge of common power and a lift to the per- 
The brotherhood of man is at once a 
We like it for our- 
In allowing 


sonality. 
restriction and a release. 
selves, especially when in trouble. 
it full play, we realize our deepest understand- 
ing of the self. 

The hazard in regarding man as a social 
creature who is tied to others and of necessity 
devoted to strong leadership lies in his vulner- 
ability to the forees of evil. Like planes and 
explosives, man as co-operator may be turned 
massively against others, against the defenders 
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of decency and humanity, his group-engendered 
power now a terrible phenomenon. Neverthe- 
less, in times of danger, a man and his govern- 
can scarcely 

Rather we 


ment, local, state, and Federal, 
maintain a stand-offish relationship. 
must develop a division of labor that will define 
and guarantee rights in exchange for the aecep- 
tance of responsibilities: the contract is, and 
must be, bilateral. 

My assignment here is one of citadels 
upon my 


and 
general ideas. I have counted dis- 
tinguished predecessors to extol the schools and 
to stay upon the hard ground of services 
rendered. 

It will be enough to say again that our schools 
in wartime are unfolding a history that will long 
engage the earnest attention of social scientists. 
Mistakes have been made, it is true, and some 
deficiencies have been carried beyond all de- 
fensible limits. But I can think of no impor- 
tant instance in which these conditions have been 
accepted complacently or into which has erept 
the slightest touch of malice or cynicism. 

America believes in its schools, and the schools, 
from tiny tots whose mothers are in war work 
to the brave, excited boys of the senior elass, 
believe in America. Our victories are being won 
in every village, town, and city. No school 
claims a monopoly of talent, preparedness, or 
patriotism. To be in and a part of the Amer- 
ican school is to share in the march of great 
events. 

In these days of perilous uncertainty, the 
young who fight will soon lead. They will 
afford a measure of America’s grand experiment 
in universal education. 

We know these young persons, as only parents 
and teachers can know them. They carry our 
complete confidence and admiration. We gain 
strength and hope from their example. If there 
is to be enduring glory for the school, it will be 
found in the ways and deeds of youth. In life, 


and in death, they are reaching the heights. 





THE REPRESENTATIVE ASSEMBLY OF 
THE NEA AT PITTSBURGH 


Amone the decisions reached by the Repre- 
sentative Assembly of the National Edueation 


Association at its annual meeting, July 7-8, the 
following are of especial significance: 

1. The adoption of the 5-year plan for unification, 
expansion, and development toward one ‘‘ United 
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’’ with a single fee covering 
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Education Association 

local, state, and national activities. 
oe 

AND Sociery, April 1, 1944.) 

2. An inerease of the dues for active membership 


(See 


from $2.00 to $3.00, effective for the year, 1945-46. 

3. An urgent request that Congressmen sign Dis- 
charge Motion No. 12, so that the House of Repre- 
sentatives may vote on the Federal-aid bill HR 2847 
when Congress reconvenes. 

4. The indorsement of the proposed Equal Rights 
Amendment to the Constitution. 

5. A reorganization of NEA committees, commis- 
sions, and councils ‘‘for more effective work.’’ 

6. The 
Junior Colleges as a department of the NEA. 


admission of the American Association of 


The following officers were elected for the 
year, 194445: 

Be das of schools, 
Kansas City Mary D. 
Barnes, principal, William Livingston School 
No. 10, Elizabeth (N. 


eleven additional vice-presidents: C. 


Schlagle, superintendent 
(IKans.), president ; 
J.), first vice-president ; 
A. Done- 
hoo, superintendent of schools, Gadsen (Ala.) ; 
Alvin Vandermast, Inglewood (Calif.) ; Calvin 
Stanley, president, Connecticut State Teachers 
Association; Lillian MeSorley, of Idaho; Mrs. 
W. C. Ray, of Kentucky; D. D. Shelby, Green- 
wood (La.) High School; Richard B. Kennan, 
secretary, Maine Teachers Association; E. H. 
Garinger, principal, Charlotte (N. C.) Central 
High Sehool; M. E. 
retary, North Dakota 
Helen Gibbs, of Ohio; and Fred Witter, super- 
intendent of schools, Burlington, Wise. B. F. 
Stanton, Mount Union College (Alliance, Ohio), 


McCurdy, executive sec- 


Edueation Association; 


was named treasurer; and Leonard L. Bowman, 
Barbara (Calif.), Emily Tarbell, 
(N. Y.), members of the Executive 
Twenty-four state directors were 


Santa and 
Syracuse 
Committee. 
also elected. 

The resolutions adopted dealt with the fol- 
lowing topics: the war; edueation and world 
peace; an organization of nations with power 
to preserve peace; education’s responsibility for 
youth; intereultural understanding; conserva- 
tion education; school attendance; financial sup- 
port of education; salary adjustments; the Fed- 
eral-income tax, limitations and exemptions; 
cumulative sick leave; recruitment of teachers. 

The secretary of the association reported that 
1943-44 had been a record year in so far as in- 


creases in membership were concerned—53,637 
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The 
treasurer reported a favorable balance of $64,- 
315. The Budget Committee recommended ex- 
penditures amounting to $679,941 for the year, 
1944-45. 


new members brought the total to 271,847. 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION AS THE 
KEY TO “OCCUPATIONAL 
DEMOCRACY” 

“As education goes democratic, it must go 
substantially vocational.” This prediction was 
made by Edmund E. Day, president, Cornell 
University, at the university’s 66th annual com 

mencement, June 25. And a propos: 

Many articles have recently appeared in 
ScHOOL AND Society dealing with the present 
status, the past achievements and shortcomings, 
and the future prospects of liberal education. 
Not a few of the writers have either expressed 
or implied a fear that postwar developments 
will involve an increased emphasis on vocational 
education to the neglect of liberal education. 
Others have taken the position that a great 
democracy needs both types of education and 
that the United States ean provide both in a just 
and needful proportion. 

The present writer is decidedly of the latter 
opinion. He would wish, indeed, to see in the 
immediate future, and in connection with the 
plans now in the making for veterans’ education, 
a marked expansion of vocational education, and 
especially a multiplication of its agencies to 
cover a far wider range of breadwinning activi- 
ties than have hitherto been prepared for 
through the organized processes of selection, 
education, and training. 

For more than thirty years, the present writer 
has cherished an ideal that he has made bold to 
label “Occupational Democracy.” The ideal is 
based upon the following postulates: 


1. In a truly democratic social order, there 
should be no invidious distinctions among socially 
essential (or otherwise socially useful) occupations. 
More specifically, there should be among such occu- 
pations no ‘‘humble’’ callings, there should be no 
‘¢menial’’ tasks. 

2. The eradication of these age-old distinctions 
ean be brought about through a proper organiza- 
tion, development, and direction of general educa- 
tion and especially of vocational education. 

3. In so far as possible, every form of socially 
essential and socially useful work should be re- 
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garded as, at basis, a profession or a fine art or a 
combination of the two. Material rewards, while 
important, should, as motives, yield first place to 
pride in good workmanship, a keen and sincere de- 
sire to render efficient service, and satisfaction in 
activities that are ‘‘creative’’ in the sense that one 
ean read some part of one’s self, one’s individu- 
ality, into the product of one’s work. 


If these premises are valid, a broad and com- 
prehensive three-point objective of vocational 
education of whatever type and on whatever 
level would seem to be indicated: 


1. On the side of instruction, the most effective 
processes and procedures involved in any given oc- 
cupation should be explained in terms of principles 
established by scientific investigation (preferably 
by controlled experiment), in so far as these are 
available. Where such principles are either un- 
available or inadequate, the agencies of vocational 
education should undertake systematic research to- 
ward their discovery and formulation. 

2. On the side of training, the foundations 
should be laid through systematic, persistent, and 
enlightened practice for the mastery of skills to 
the point of proficient and satisfying artistry. 

3. On the side of inspiration, the agencies of vo- 
cational education should develop a fundamental 
understanding of, and faith in, the social signifi- 
cance of the work involved and an enduring loyalty 
to the highest ideals and standards of the profes- 
sion, art, or craft that this work represents. For 
occupations still lacking such standards and ideals, 
the indicated task 
develop them. 


of vocational edueation is to 


It will doubtless be objected that all this eon- 
stitutes a counsel of perfection—an impractical 
Will there not always 
be an irreducible minimum of occupations that 


are inherently routine and rule-of-thumb, many 
of them inescapable occupational blind alleys, 


and impracticable ideal. 


some of them incurably disagreeable, perhaps 
repulsive, some of them replete with hazards to 
life and limb? 

This, the writer believes, is an obvious fact— 
and he never quarrels with facts. But, assum- 
ing the worth and workability of the democratic 
ideal, the solution is equally obvious. Hitherto, 
one segment of the population—one large group 
of the “sons of Martha”—has been doomed to 
life-long and miserably requited drudgery in 
these socially essential but socially degraded 
oceupations. And yet the drudgery, the restric- 
tions, the repressions, the repulsiveness, and the 
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dangers of such work can and should be shared 
on a part-time basis by all, precisely as in our 
democracy today the restrictions, repressions, 
repulsiveness, and dangers of war are shared 
impartially by all who are competent to the 
tasks involved. Herein lies, perhaps, the an- 
swer to the quest of William James toward a 
moral equivalent for war.—W. C. B. 

A POLL OF OPINION ON THE PRIMARY 
OBJECTIVES OF PUBLIC-SCHOOL 
EDUCATION 

WHEN asked to name the most important out- 
comes that public-school education should seek, 
a sampling of American citizens ranked a mas- 
tery of the fundamentals and “character” as of 
first and equal importance, followed by voea- 
tional competence, good citizenship, and ability 
to make satisfactory social adjustments. 

These facts are revealed by the results of a 
nation-wide survey conducted by the National 
Opinion Research Center, University of Denver. 
The center’s interviewing staff questioned a 
coast-to-coast eross section of civilian adults, 
including rich and poor, young and old, men 
and women, whites and Negroes, Democrats, 
Republicans, and non-voters, in cities, towns, 
and rural areas. To the question: “What do 
you think is the most important thing for chil- 
dren to get from their education in the school?” 
the answers were distributed as follows: 

34 per cent of the publie say they consider a 
mastery of the fundamental subjects, especially the 
‘‘three R’s,’’ the most important part of educa- 
tion; 

34 per cent mention some phase of character 
education ; 

26 per cent believe preparation for earning a 
living most important; 

14 per cent speak of citize nship education ; 

11 per cent think children should be taught how 
to get along with other people; 

7 per cent are not specific in their suggestions. 

Because a number of respondents rate more 
than one phase of education as “most impor- 


tant,” the percentages total to more than 100 
per cent. 
Most interesting of all the differences of 


opinion are those expressed by groups of vary- 
ing degree of education. Persons with at least 
some college background place twice as much 


emphasis on character education and five times 
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as much emphasis on proper social adjustment 
as do respondents with no more than an ele- 
mentary-school education. Persons with an ele- 
mentary-school education or less are much more 
likely to consider mastery of fundamental sub- 
jects and vocational training the most important 
phases of publie education. 

Other interesting differences of opinion are 
also indicated. Negro respondents mention vo- 
cational training almost twice as frequently as 
do white respondents. Persons between 21 and 
39 speak of good social adjustment as a pri- 
mary educational objective more often than do 
those 40 years of age and over. Farm residents 
mention the teaching of religion more frequently 


than does any other group. 


A NEW TYPE OF LIBERAL-ARTS 
CURRICULUM AT NORTHWEST- 
ERN UNIVERSITY 

A NEW program for the A.B. degree, featur- 
ing “units of study” rather than “the traditional 
course system,” was recently announced by 
Franklyn B. Snyder, president, Northwestern 
University. Developed by a committee repre- 
senting the faeulty of the College of Liberal 
Arts and approved by the University Senate, 
the new program, “which is designed to simplify 
and unify the body of knowledge believed essen- 
tial to a liberal education,” will go into effect in 
the fall. 

In describing the program, the faculty com- 
mittee stated that it will aim “to serve those pur- 
poses which have historically distinguished the 
liberally trained man from the specialist”: 

The doctor who knows nothing but medicine, the 
technician whose concern is only with his special 
skills, the businessman unmindful of larger economic 
and social issues are not only poor citizens but in- 
adequate human beings. The specialist will be a 
better specialist as well as a better man if he ean 


see his work in its larger significance. 


Only sixteen units of study are provided in 
the new curriculum, and each year of study in- 
cludes four units. During the freshman year, 
for example, the four units are: “The Use of 
English”; ““A Modern Foreign or a Classical 
Language”; “Mathematies and an Introduction 
to Science”; and “The Bases of Social Life.” 
Almost all the units of study differ from the 
courses formerly taught in the college. Each is 
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subject to a continual revision of materials and 
techniques. “Every effort is made to relate the 
subject matter of one unit of study to that of 
another, and in most cases the instructors in one 
unit will attend classes in the other units and 
participate in the instruction.” Thus “depart- 
mental lines are broken down” and teaching is 
done on a ¢o-operative basis. 

The student is required in his third and fourth 
years to make an especially thorough examina- 
tion of some intellectual interest. 

The four-year program is capped by a com- 
prehensive examination designed to test the stu- 
dent’s ability to apply broad general knowledge 
to specific and general problems and his ability 
to interpret the wider aspects of his special 
knowledge. 

No summer classwork is provided for the new 
program. The faculty committee is opposed to 
acceleration on the ground that ‘minds educated 
to solve problems and so cultivated as to enrich 
one’s personal life are not the products of a hur- 
ried learning.” 

The committee directing the planning of the 
new program consisted of G. Donald Hudson, 
professor of geology and geography, chairman; 
Bergen B. Evans, associate professor of Eng- 
lish; and Melville J. Herskovits, professor of 
anthropology. 


CANADA HAS BEEN ABLE TO RETAIN 
UNIVERSITY STANDARDS IN 
WARTIME 


THat Canadian universities have held very 
close to peacetime standards of higher educa- 
tion through five years of war was the assertion 
of J. Bartlet Brebner, professor of history, Co- 
lumbia College, on his return from a survey tour 
of Canada’s educational institutions, according 
to a recent press release from Columbia Univer- 
sity. 

Since 1939, Dr. Brebner reports, the govern- 
ment of Canada has taken the view that students 
of outstanding ability should be permitted to 
complete their courses of study before being 
allowed to enter the armed services of their 
country, even in the face of war emergency. He 
said : 

In line with this policy, Canadian universities and 


colleges have sought and received special protection 
for their ablest students, not only in the profes- 
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sional or technical fields, but in the liberal arts and 
humanities as well. A student working for the B.A. 
in Greek, history, philosophy, or a similar field is 
regarded as being equally important in the future 
of Canada to one training in chemistry or physics. 
If he is physically fit, he is obliged to combine mili- 
tary studies with his academic work. 

As manpower needs have made increasing de- 
mands on the population of Canada with the dur- 
ation of the war, a considerable number of under- 
graduates have been permitted to enter the armed 
forces without waiting for their degrees. However, 
the duty to complete a given course of study is 
still being imposed upon those students whose high 
academic ranking places them approximately in the 
upper third of their class. 

Where students are insistent on joining the armed 
services in preference to completing their education, 
and where they believe that they can make a more 
positive contribution as a member of some branch 
of the war effort, they are sometimes able to devise 
ways of interrupting their education for enlistment. 

The total result has been that, although both the 
student body and the faculty of most Canadian in- 
stitutions have been diminished by the varied de- 
mands of national service, Canadian universities 
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and colleges have maintained far more of their 
normal peacetime character than their American 
counterparts. The abrupt drafting of an outstand- 
ing student only a few months from the B.A. or 
B.S. which will mean so much to his postwar life 


is practically unknown in Canada. 


Beeause Canada has been in the war for 
nearly five years, her universities have long had 
the experience of registering substantial num- 
bers of men and women discharged from the 
armed forees, according to Dr. Brebner. He 
adds: 


The Canadian government is already giving sup- 
port to these veterans for the completion of their 
education and will continue to do so after the war. 
This governmental support consists of full tuition, 
room, and board for approximately as many years 
of college or university training as the veteran has 
given to the service of Canada in time of war, with 
considerable leeway for special deserving cases. No 
returned veteran, man or woman, is encouraged or 
feels obligated to undertake a strictly professional 
or technical course of study if the liberal arts or 
humanities have been the field of preference or past 


endeavor. 


Notes and News... 





Appointments, Elections, 
Resignations, Retirements 


JOHN CRANFORD ADAMS, associate professor 
of English, Cornell University, has been ap- 
pointed president, Hofstra College (Hempstead, 
N. Y.), to sueceed the late Truesdel Peck Calk- 
ins, Whose death was reported in SCHOOL AND 
Society, June 13, 1942. Howard S. Brower, 
who has been acting president in the interim, 
has been named chairman of the Board of Trus- 
tees, and Arthur E. Phillips, Dr. Brower’s pre- 
decessor in the chairmanship, has been ap- 
pointed vice-chairman. 

WituiAM H. Gray, Jr., president, Florida 
Normal and Industrial Institute (St. Augus- 
tine), has been elected president, Florida Agri- 
cultural and Mechanical College for Negroes, 
Tallahassee. Dr. Gray is reported to be the 
youngest president of a college in the state. 


STEPHEN A. CALDWELL, professor of eco- 
nomics, Louisiana State University, has been 
appointed dean of the junior division to suc- 
ceed W. B. Hatcher, whose election to the presi- 





dency of the university was reported in ScHOoL 
AND Society, June 24. 

Paut E. Scuaerer, assistant professor of 
zoology, University of New Hampshire, has 
been given the added duties of assistant to Ed- 
ward Y. Blewett, dean, College of Liberal Arts. 


RoLtanp REED Ropinson, one of the prin- 
cipals, Peekskill (N. Y.) Military Academy, will 
assume the headmastership of the new Eastern 
Military Academy (Stamford, Conn.) when it 
opens in the fall. The academy will occupy the 
plant of the Low-Heywood School at Shippan 
Point, which Mrs. Henry Heywood Fox, head- 
mistress of the school and president of the cor- 
poration, recently sold. The school, which was 
founded in 1865, has been in Mrs. Fox’s family 
for three generations. 

Epiru J. Jones, chairman of the middle and 
lower Baneroft School (Worcester, 
Mass.), has been appointed acting headmistress, 
to serve during the absence of Henry D. Tiffany, 
Jr., headmaster, who has been commissioned a 
lieutenant (j.g.) in the Navy. 


schools, 
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RoiLANp M. Stewart, for more than twenty 
years associated with the field of vocational edu- 
cation and since 1918 a member of the staff of 
Cornell University, has been appointed head of 
the department of rural education, College of 
Agriculture, to succeed Julian E. Butterworth, 
who retired from this post, June 30, when he 
also retired as director of the School of Eduea- 
tion, as reported in SCHOOL AND SOCIETY, July 8. 


KATHERINE G. Strains has been appointed 
head of the lower school, Friends’ Central, Phila- 


delphia. 


AMONG appointments and promotions re- 


cently announced by Princeton University are 
the following: Kingsley Davis, research asso- 
ciate, Office of Population Research, has been 
appointed associate professor in the School of 
Publie Robert 
P. Ramsey, graduate of Yale Divinity School, 
Promoted to 
Oskar 
stern, political economy, Robert R. Cawley and 
Willard Thorp, English, and John M. Stalnaker, 
psychology ; to associate professorships: Hubert 
N. Alyea, chemistry, Donald D. Egbert, art and 
archaeology, Maurice W. Kelley, English, and 
Friedrich A. 


fessorships : 


and International Affairs, and 


assistant professor of religion. 


the rank of professor were: Morgen- 


Lutz, economies; to assistant pro- 
Aurin M. Chase, biology, Henry 
A. Jandl, architecture, and Myron A. Peyton, 
Herbert Murch, 
professor of English, has retired after thirty- 


modern languages. Spencer 


eight vears of service. 


Tue following appointments, to become effec- 
tive, September 1, were among those announced 
by Northwestern University, July 15: John W. 
Stanton, former consultant in Japanese and 
Chinese affairs, War Department, visiting asso- 
ciate professor of political science; Earl Jef- 
ferson Hamilton, professor of economies, Duke 
University, professor of economies; Ruth Bonde, 
head of the department of home economies, 
Macalester College (St. Paul, Minn.), assistant 
professor of home economies and director of 
the home-economies program; William Thomas 
Reid, associate professor of mathematies, the 
professor of mathe- 


University of Chicago, 


maties; Arvid T. Lonseth, instructor in mathe- 
maties, Iowa State College of Agriculture and 
Mechanie Arts (Ames), assistant professor of 


mathematies; Hermanus Baer, director of mu- 
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sie, Edgewater Presbyterian Church, Chicago, 
assistant professor of voice; Stefan Bardas, 
associate professor of piano, Illinois Wesleyan 
University (Bloomington), assistant professor 
of piano; Harold Westlake, assistant professor 
of speech, the Pennsylvania State College, as- 
sistant professor of speech re-education; and 
Edward B. Espenshade, Jr., instructor in geog- 
raphy, the University of Chicago, assistant pro- 


fessor of geography. 


J. Ray CABLE, who was inaugurated on June 
23 as president, Missouri Valley College (Mar- 
shall), has sent to ScHoOoL AND Society the fol- 
Ray T. 
fessor of physics, the University of Missouri, 


lowing items: Dufford, assistant pro- 
and secretary, Missouri Academy of Science, 
has been appointed professor of physies, and 
the office of the academy is being established 
at the college. Other appointees are: Walter 
Stuermann, professor of religion and director 
Carl A. 
fessor of economics, Shurtleff College (Alton, 


of religious activities; Dauten, pro- 
[ll.), professor of economics and political sei- 
ence; Arthur G. Vieth, economist, Federal Re- 
serve Bank, St. Louis, assistant professor of 
social science and philosophy; Lawrence Hartel, 
instructor in physics, the University of Mis- 
souri, assistant professor of physics and mathe- 
maties; and Walter R. Warne, instructor in 
mathematics, Central College (Fayette, Mo.), 
The 
appointment of President Cable was reported 
in these columns, May 27. 


acting assistant professor of mathematies. 


GILBERTO FREYRE, well-known social and eco- 
nomic historian of Brazil, has been appointed 
Patten Foundation lecturer and visiting pro- 
fessor of history and sociology, Indiana Univer- 
sity. As Patten lecturer, Senor Freyre will 
deliver a series of talks interpreting Brazil and 
the Brazilians. 


Keyes D. Mertca.rF, director, Harvard Uni- 
versity Library, has been appointed chairman 
of the International Relations Board, ALA, to 
sueceed Flora B. Ludington, librarian, Mount 
Holyoke College, who has been named head of 
the new OWI Information Library in Bombay, 
India. Miss Ludington’s post at the college will 
be taken by Lydia M. Gooding, assistant to the 
dean, School of Library Science, Columbia Uni- 
versity, who will serve as acting librarian. 
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Byron C. Hopkins, formerly editor, ALA 
Bulletin, has been appointed director of place- 
ment work, School of Library Service, Colum- 
bia University. 

Henry L. SAVAGE, associate professor of Eng- 
lish, Princeton University, has been appointed 
archivist of the university’s library. In addition 
to the supervision of archives, Dr. Savage’s new 
duties will include assisting Julian P. Boyd, 
librarian, “in increasing and strengthening the 
library’s collections.” 

EvIzABETH E. BAKER, a member of the library 
system of the TVA, has succeeded Harriette L. 
Greene as librarian, ALA Headquarters Library. 


EstHer GREENE, assistant director of field 
service, National Federation of Business and 
Professional Women’s Clubs, has been ap- 


pointed librarian, Barnard College, Columbia 
Bertha L. Rockwell, 
whose retirement was reported in SCHOOL AND 
Society, December 11, 1943. The Faculty Com- 
mittee on Library, which will continue to advise 


University, to succeed 


and to co-operate with Miss Greene, comprises 
William Haller, professor of English; Helen 
Huss Parkhurst, professor of philosophy; and 
Helen Downes, assistant professor of chemistry. 


Lr. W. A. SHIMER, on leave as dean of the 
faculty, Bucknell University, for service with 
the USNR, has been granted release from his 
naval duties to devote a year to the executive 
directorship of a “postwar program for a con- 
certed international attack on leprosy.” 


GRANT FarRBANKS, associate professor of 
speech, the State University of Iowa, has been 
granted leave of absence for the duration of the 
war to take charge of the acoustie section of 
the Borden General (Army) Hospital, Chicka- 
sha, Okla. 


M. M. Cuampers, former administrative as- 
sistant, ACE, who has been on active duty as 
an Air Corps officer since 1942, now stationed 
at AAF Technical Training Command Head- 
quarters, St. Louis, has been promoted to the 
rank of major. 


FRANCES FARMER WILDER, director of edu- 
cation for the Pacifie network of the Columbia 
Broadeasting System, Inc., has been appointed 
consultant on daytime programs for CBS. The 
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creation of this post is part of the system's 
“continuing effort to improve the quality of all 
Columbia programs,” Douglas Coulter, vice- 
president in charge of programs, said in an- 


nouncing the appointment. 


F. ALVAH 
lyst, War Manpower Commission, formerly ad- 


FREDENBURGH, classification ana- 


viser to men, City College (New York), has 


been director, Gimbel 


Brothers, Philadelphia. 


appointed personnel 


Cart M. Bair, supervising 
Lakewood (N. J.), 
superintendent of schools, Ocean County (N. 


principal of 


schools, has been elected 
J.), to sueeceed Charles A. Morris, who will re- 
tire, September 1, after thirty-six years of 


service. 


THERIN RoGers, principal Northfork (W. 
Va.) 
tendent of schools, Gilmer County (W. 
to sueceed Marvin Cooper. 


High School, has been elected superin- 


Va.), 


ALBION U. JENKINS, principal, South Eighth 
Street School (Newark, N. J.), has been elected 
assistant superintendent of schools, and Edward 
F. Kennelly, educational consultant and field 
representative, National Safety Couneil, Chi- 
cago, has been appointed director of personnel. 


Epwin C. Krart, assistant superintendent of 
schools, Fresno (Calif.), sueceeded Homer C. 
Wilson, retired, in the superintendency, July 1. 
Irwin O. Addicott, former professor of eduea- 
tion, University of Denver, sueceeded Mr. Kratt. 
An earlier source of information gave Dr. Addi- 
cott’s appointment as that of superintendent, a 
report that was published in ScHooLt anp So- 
ciety, July 15. 


THEODORE H. BorBeEt, 


schools, Medford (Wise.), has been elected to 


superintendent of 


the superintendency, Kaukauna (Wise.), to sue- 
ceed James F. Cavanaugh, whose resignation 
was reported in ScHOOL AND Society, June 24. 


LymMAn B. Owen, assistant headmaster, 
Thayer Academy (South Braintree, Mass.), 
has been elected superintendent of schools, 


Abington (Mass.), to sueceed Derwood A. New- 
man, whose election to the superintendency, 
Needham (Mass.), was reported in these col- 
umns, June 10. 
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EK. O. HoLuanp, president, State College of 
Washington (Pullman), has announced his in- 
tention to retire as soon as a successor can be 
found. 

Cuirton Daccerr Gray, president, Bates Col- 
lege (Lewiston, Me.), will retire early in the 
fall. 

AGNes E. WELLS, who has served Indiana 
University since 1919, first as dean of women 
and lecturer in mathematies and since 1937 as 


professor of mathematics, was retired, July 1. 


Mary A. Hint, since 1929 head of the depart- 
ment of English, Arizona State Teachers Col- 
lege (Flagstaff), retired at the close of the aca- 
demie year. Dr. Hill’s intention to retire was 
reported in SCHOOL AND SOCIETY, Mareh 11. 
She has spent more than fifty years in the field 
of education. 


CHARLES JosePH ADAMS, head of the depart- 
ment of English, Woreester (Mass.) Polytechnic 
Institute, retired, July 1, after thirty-six years 
of service. 

Sruart A. Courtis, professor of education, 
University of Michigan, has been retired. 

Cian E. Turner, professor of public health, 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, will re- 


tire in the fall. 


Recent Deaths 

GrorGE WILLISTON NASH, president emeritus, 
Yankton (8. D.) College, died, June 30, aecord- 
ing to word reaching SCHOOL AND Society, July 
L7, dr 
the time of his death, had served as instructor 
in mathematies (1891-93), Augustana College 
(Sioux Falls, S. D.); principal of the academy 


Nash, who was seventy-five years old at 


(1893-97), professor of mathematics and as- 
tronomy (1897-1902), and president (1925-40), 
Yankton College; state superintendent of public 
instruction (1903-05), South Dakota; president 
(1905-14), Northern Normal Industrial College 
(now Northern State Teachers College, Aber- 
deen, S. D.); president (1914-22), Washington 
State Normal School (now Western Washington 
College of Education, Bellingham); and presi- 
dent (1922-25), Congregational Foundation for 


Edueation. 


WituramM H. Barton, JRr., chairman and 


curator, Hayden Planetarium, American Mu- 
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seum of Natural History (New York City), 
died on his fifty-first birthday, July 7. Mr. 
Barton had served as professor of civil engi- 
neering (1920-30), University of Pennsylvania; 
head of the department of civil engineering 
(1930-35), Military Academy 
(Chester); and eurator (1935-38), 
executive curator (1938-41), and chairman and 
curator (since 1941), Hayden Planetarium. 
Since the start of the war, he had concentrated 
on using the planetarium’s educational facilities 
for the teaching of problems of navigation and 
was reported to have given special lectures to 
more than 30,000 naval students. 


Pennsylvania 
associate 


RussELL WHITNEY, comptroller, Northeastern 
University, died, July 8, at the age of forty- 
seven years. Mr. Whitney had served the uni- 
versity as dean (1929-43), School of Business, 
and comptroller, since 1943. 


SAMSON BENDERLY, one of the founders 
(1910) and director, Bureau of Jewish Edu- 
eation, New York City, died, July 9, at the age 
of sixty-eight years. 


THE REVEREND CurTIS WorTH CHENOWETH, 
head of the department of philosophy, Univer- 
sity of Idaho, succumbed to a heart attack, July 
12, at the age of sixty-four years. Professor 
Chenoweth went to the university in 1919 and 
assumed the headship of the department when it 
was organized in 1925. He had served as pastor 
of Trinity Church, Boston, and as an instructor 
entering the 


at Harvard University before 


armed services in World War I. 


EpwarpD LUTHER STEVENSON, well-known his- 
torian and geographer and former professor of 
history, Rutgers University, died, July 16, at 
the age of eighty-five years. Dr. Stevenson had 
served as principal (1881-82), Franklin (Ind.) 
High School, and (1882-83), Rising Sun (Ind.) 
High School; superintendent of schools in Illi- 
nois (1883-87); professor of history (1891- 
1911), Rutgers University; and _ president 
(1910-15) and acting director (1915), His- 
panie Society of America. Among his many 
books, perhaps the most significant contribu- 
tion was his translation of the “Geography” of 
Ptolemy. 


WASHINGTON STROTHER DEARMONT, president 
emeritus, Southeast Missouri State Teachers 
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College (Cape Girardeau), died, July 17, at the 
age of eighty-four years. Dr. Dearmount had 
served as superintendent of schools (1888-93), 
Mound City (Mo.), and (1893-99), Kirkwood 
(Mo.); president (1899-1921) and professor of 
edueation and social science (since 1938), South- 
east Missouri State Teachers College; and pro- 
fessor of psychology and philosophy and head 
of the department (1922-37), and dean, College 
of Edueation (1930-37), Southwestern Louisi 


ana Institute, Lafayette. 
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Coming Events 

THERE is to be a joint conference of laymen 
and representatives of education at the Colgate 
Inn, Hamilton (N. Y.), July 31, a special one- 
day session of the meetings on peace issues being 
held at Colgate University, July 26-31. The 
theme of the conference is “How can we unite 
the forces of laymen and professional educators 
to build a program of postwar education ade- 
quate to develop a citizenry equal to the tasks 
that lie beyond the war—a permanent peace, a 
free world, a finer American democracy?” 


_Ghorter Papers... 





LIFE BEGINS AT SEVENTY 

WHEN one reaches the age of seventy it is 
common to ask him for reminiscences, or for 
rules for long life. My purpose is to give a 
few suggestions to those men who wish a worth- 
while life for the years beyond seventy. Fre- 
quently the old man is merely a forgotten man. 
In some places he is the object of social plan- 
ning. The plan aims to provide a situation 
where he ean be useless and not be bored by it, 
and not bore other people. 

My fundamental thesis is: Life without pur- 
pose ts death. 

We have a widespread youth movement, one 
of the principal aims of which is to provide 
desirable activities for the leisure time of youth. 
all time old 
wouldn’t it be well to provide desirable activi- 
ties for them? With their long experience they 
should need only suggestions and enough ex- 
amples to make it fashionable. What we have 
had is a program of encouraged idleness. Espe- 
cially in Florida and California, but also in 
other states, there are places where old men are 
invited to congregate and tell each other again 
and again the stories of earlier years, and per- 
haps play a few trifling games. What a life! 
When the day is done a man’s only achievement 


Since for men is leisure time 


is that he is “one day nearer home.” 

What does an old man need? First, an out- 
door life. Second, some aim. This means look- 
ing forward. “Forgetting those things which 
are behind,” he should press forward to some- 


thing. I believe it was Carlyle who said, “Pro- 


duce, produce, be it the least infinitesimal prod- 
uct, in God’s name produce it.” 


The old man 


must overcome the tendency to look continually 
backward. 
look forward to—to achieve. 
to do he is likely to take too little exercise and 
this accounts for many of the ills of old age. 


The remedy is to have something to 
If he has nothing 


Walking is just a tame substitute for exercise. 
the 
course, that one’s heart is sound. 


gait—provided, of 
It keeps up 


Running is natural 
the circulation and prevents atrophy of the 
lungs and all other vital organs. St. Paul said 
“Run with patience.” If he had said “Walk,” 
how much inspiration would there be in that? 

We have then these four factors: Old age, 
outdoors, exercise, purpose. All we need is a 
eatalyzer to make.of these an efficient combina- 
tion. This can be found in the love of nature— 
including animals. 
Exercise does not function well without 
An old man will not run unless there 
How would a ealf 
Run- 
ning after them would provide a thrill, exhilara- 
One will not feel old so long as he 


Out of doors is already pro- 
vided. 
purpose. 
is something to run after. 
do? Or maybe several cattle and a dog. 


tion, fun. 
keeps up the activities of youth 
many of them as possible. 


at least as 





Sometimes a by-product of old age is childish- 
ness. The old man’s remarks made over and 
over again are monotonous and boring to active 
and forward-looking young people. The horse 
is a noble animal. You can make the same 
remark to him every day in the year and he. 
will never be bored, but will respond with a 
cheerful look, a nod, and a whinny. There is 
no boredom around a horse. 

Everyone who has spent the most of his life 
in administrative work knows that what is wear- 
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ing is making decisions. The writer has had no 
experience with mules but he may need one some 
day because the mule will make all of the deci- 
What a relief! Chickens, turkeys, and 
other living things will add variety. Flowers 


SIONS, 


and vegetables will add attractiveness and use. 
The whole situation means production and pro- 
vides purpose. Purpose points forward and 
recognizes something worth while. 


If the 
economic situation in this country should be so 


Finally, just now the future is dark. 


muddled that our savings are dissipated and 
what we had expected to live on is gone, a piece 
of good earth, a few animals, and a little thrift 
will provide independence, security, health, joy, 
and freedom from want which the government 
cannot supply. 

I do not need to*apologize to Browning for 
closing with the following lines. He would not 
notice any resemblance to his well-known stanza : 

It’s three score years and ten 
The day is at the morn, 
The horse in in his stall 

The piggie’s tail is curled 
The ealf is in the pen 

The cows are in the corn 
There’s feed enough for all 
All’s right with the world. 


J. FRANKLIN MESSENGER 
UNIVERSITY OF IDAHO, 
Moscow 


MORE LIBERAL INTRODUCTORY 


PLANT SCIENCE 

GENERAL botany, or introductory plant sci- 
ence, has experienced commendable changes in 
both content and technique of presentation in 
the past decade. <A variation from the strict 
study of morpho-taxonomical aspects toward 
the more liberal ecological and physiological 
interpretation of plants as entities has contrib- 
uted much to a functional and practical concept 
of these organisms. At the present time there 
is increasing recognition of the value of a 
semester each of plant science and general 
zoology in lieu of the hitherto controversial and 
loosely integrated year course in general biol- 
ogy. It appears to be sound practice to offer 
a semester each of two aspects of biology in 
order to achieve thorough and usable informa- 
tion in curricula low in requirements in science. 
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It is not the primary purpose of the writer to 
diseuss the relative merits of any specifie cur- 
ricular arrangement of introductory biological 
science but rather to present formulative as- 
pects of a single semester offering in the plant 
sciences as a part of the highly preferable 
double-unit, general biology mentioned above. 
It does not follow, however, that the principles 
enunciated are not applicable to introductory 
college botany in general. 

Most instructors recognize the efficacy of for- 
mal written reviews with the preliminary, re- 
curring recapitulation necessary for fixation of 
a minimum of factual data required in any 
science. Much has been lost, however, in many 
presentations by the pursuit of a strict, stereo- 
typed pattern in the more archaic pedagogy of 
“pickled biology.” The writer would not omit 
recognized fundamentals but feels that a por- 
tion of the time formerly devoted to routine and 
laborious procedures in the laboratory may be 
devoted to activities more conducive to colorful 
and positive reactions on the part of students 
in an elementary class. 

An instructor ean introduce practical applica- 
tions to a greater degree than that found in the 
average introductory course without detracting 
from the scientific presentation of essential ma- 
terials. The great number of publications in the 
field of decorative gardening and home beautifi- 
eation represents a demand for such material on 
the part of the general, unspecialized student as 
well as the preprofessional student. This is 
ample evidence of the growing need for a more 
practical approach in the introductory course 
of study in plant sciences, which must be com- 
bined with inspirational and cultural objectives. 
Recreational developments further enhance such 
an interpretation of subject matter and the sheer 
appeal of food production makes this emphasis 
timely at the moment. 

Such a course must be limited to only a 
sasual consideration of the lower groups and 
phyla of plants. Emphasis would be largely 
upon the flowering plants without, however, 
foregoing integration necessary for an under- 
standing of general interrelationships of the 
plant kingdom as a whole. One may accord- 
ingly aecept a study of the organs of flower- 
ing plants with general anatomical, physiolog- 


ieal, ecological, and elementary physico-chem- 
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ieal considerations as fundamental. It is of 
the amplifications and clarifications of these 
broad interpretations and of the emphasis 
placed on more cultural and practical agenda 
that the writer wishes to treat. 

Time limitations would preclude the possi- 
bility of the usual detailed work in morphology ; 
thus the use of microscopes would be limited. 
A hand lens and microprojector with the addi- 
tion of a suitable collection of photomicrographs 
projected with a stereopticon make it possible 
to present sufficient material for an elementary 
understanding of morphology. Stereopticons 
are available with a bulb of such wattage that 
projections are easily seen in a moderately 
lighted room. Students study the projections 
and can prepare diagrams and drawings fully 
as efficiently, if not more so, as would be pos- 
sible with a microscope; in addition, they ob- 
serve more perfect specimens since the mate- 
rials represent the best of apparatus and tech- 
niques. Ample time is allowed for questions 
and sketches; prepared, unlabeled outlines may 
often facilitate this study. It is obviously pos- 
sible for an elementary student to observe many 
more examples of a given structure within a 
minimum time period by this method. In ad- 
dition, free-hand sections of herbaceous mate- 
rials may be prepared and examined with the 
hand lens. Microscopes and slides may be made 
available for extended observations at the re- 
quest of the student. Thus microscopic ex- 
amination, free-hand sections, and prepared 
slides with the hand lens, suitable demonstra- 
tions with models, microprojections, and stere- 
opticon studies of photomicrographs must suf- 
fice for reasons given above. Taxonomical ex- 
ercises with keys permit the study of local flora 
and further necessitate close observations of 
macroseopie characteristics; fresh materials are 
desirable for all observations and field trips 
are recommended. These problems are allevi- 
ated by the recommendations in the paragraphs 
following. 

The strongest and most cogent emphasis in 
the course of study here postulated should be 
horticultural in its applications and connota- 
tions. A survey of the catalogues of teacher- 
training institutions, liberal-arts colleges, and 
universities indicates that this part of the 
course in plant science is generally given little 
stress. 
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Each student should have free access to a 
greenhouse. He would prepare the soil, plant 
the seeds, and grow and tend the plants on his 
personal plot for a period of at least twelve 
weeks. In addition to this, general experience 
would be gained in the vegetative propagation 
of plants and the routine procedures of potting, 
transplanting, ete. Some study of soil ecompo- 
nents, factors of growth, biotie factors, ferti- 
lizers, essential nutrients, hydroponics, hor- 
mones, vitamins, and their relation to general 
problems of the outdoor growth of plants is 
an ineseapable concomitant of this horticultural 
plan. Attention is also directed to the growing 
of plants in habitats such as schoolrooms and 
homes. In addition, students learn something 
of value professionally as well as culturally in 
becoming familiar with the common, ornamental 
garden plants. All data presented in the texts 
are interpreted in the light of this work with 
growing plants; every effort is exerted to utilize 
applieations of data to situations within the 
scope of the individuals in question. 

It is not the aim of this short paper to go into 
the full details of a course of study such as 
manuals and texts, credit hours, costs, and per- 
sonnel problems since none of these are insur- 
mountable difficulties in the average institution. 
A greenhouse used in this fashion is not to be 
confused with professional or research facilities 
since it does not require the same care. 

The writer feels that certain strong, positive 
values would be found in a course of this type. 
There is no sacrifice of basic, factual data per 
unit of time devoted to the subject; the differ- 
ence lies in the utilitarian, inspirational, and 
personal values. This is particularly true in the 
case of prospective teachers but no less appli- 
cable to unspecialized students. Few courses in 
introductory plant science permit the student to 
gain any practical knowledge related to common 
horticultural and garden varieties of plants and 
their growth or provide experience in plant 
propagation. It is also well to remember that 
only a small percentage of students taking in- 
troduetory plant science or general biology in 
institutions of higher learning continue in the 
advanced courses. 

In conclusion, one may state that by a com- 
bination of liberalized techniques plus a re- 
oriented emphasis, the student would develop a 
concept of plant life much more tangible and 
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real in its connotations than that produced by 
more orthodox procedures. The student fur- 
ther gains a concept of plant science as a cul- 
tural foree. An accumulation of factual data, 
‘atalyzed by participation in positive activities, 
is projected into the life situations of the in- 
dividual as expressed in decorative gardening, 
home beautification, food production, and civic 
manifestations of plant life. In addition, eco- 
nomie applications are obvious and certain sur- 
vival and sociological values become more ap- 
The student has actually grown plants 


parent. 
and studied their general structure, funda- 
mental processes, and _biotie relationships— 


values not to be overlooked in the evaluation 
of any introductory course in plant science or 
general biology. 
J. FISHER STANFIELD 
DEPARTMENT OF BOTANY, 
THE STATE UNIVERSITY OF IOWA 


HOW MANY PUPILS? 

So many of the research projects that are 
being carried on at the present time in edu- 
cation are concerned with specifie problems 
that it may prove refreshing to take a sweep- 
ing view of the field. We might ask, for in- 
stance, what changes are taking place in the 
number of potential students, but if we ask 
this question we should be prepared to en- 
counter some large numbers. 

We have so long been accustomed to large and 
population that reduc- 
tions may seem strange. We know, for instance, 
that the 1940 Census listed over 131,000,000 
people in the United States, but we may not so 
readily recall that the number of children under 
five years of age has been decreasing for several 
years. In 1920 there were 11,500,000 of these 
little folks, but only 10,500,000 in 1940. In 
other words there were actually 1,000,000 fewer 
children under five at the latest Census than 
there were twenty years ago. That decrease 
has not been gradual, for nine tenths of it came 
about between 1930 1940. From these 
figures we may conclude that the elementary 
schools will notice this decline between 1945 
and 1950. If we estimate an average of 500 
children to a school we see that 2,000 fewer 
schools would be ealled for, and probably fewer 
However a glance at the enroll- 


increasing figures in 


and 


teachers also. 
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ments in normal schools and teachers colleges 
shows that there were 135,000 enrolled in 1920, 
and 177,000 in 1940, or an increase of 42,000 
potential teachers against a loss of one million 
potential pupils. 

The reduction in the number of young chil- 
dren may be partly alleviated by an increase 
in the percentage of children who attend school. 
The pereentage of children (5 to 17 years of 
age) who are enrolled in public schools is stead- 
ily climbing. In 1870, only 57 per cent of the 
total number of children (5 to 17) were en- 
rolled in public schools; in 1900, nearly three 
fourths were enrolled; and in 1940, 85 per cent 
were so registered. These latest figures indicate 
that about 15 per cent were not enrolled, or ap- 
proximately 4,000,000 children. Certainly some 
of these had attended school some time, perhaps 
some were already at work, and some would 
start to school later, but out of this number 
enough enrollments might be drawn partly to 
make up for the decrease in child population. 

There has been an actual decrease in the num- 
ber of school children, despite the fact that the 
pereentage of children who do attend has been 
increasing. This is explained by the fact that 
children are proportionately scarcer than they 
were ten or more years ago. There were almost 
a quarter of a million fewer children enrolled 
in publie schools in 1940 than in 1930. 

The institutions of higher learning are now 
enjoying an influx of students from the larger 
child population of a few years ago. The high 
schools, for instance, had over 2,000,000 more 
pupils enrolled in 1940 than in 1930. 

The number of students in colleges and uni- 
versities increased by 392,000 between 1930 and 
1940, which indicates that the campuses in 1940 
were trod by more youth than ever before. The 
diminishing numbers of young children may not 
have much effect on these institutions of higher 
education, for apparently a larger per cent of 
persons of college age are being enrolled. When 
we recall that there were over 23,000,000 young 
people in the population between 15 and 25 
years of age in 1940, of whom 21,000,000 were 
not in colleges, there appears to be some pos- 
sibility of increasing enrollments even if num- 
bers do fall off. There is still room for more 
college graduates, for in 1940 less than five per 
cent of the adult population (25 years of age 
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and over) had completed four years of college 
training. 

After one has read a few paragraphs of 
figures as large as these he may feel that num- 
bers are overwhelming. That may be true, but 
on second thought one sees some significant 
trends in the student population, and that was 
what we started to talk about. Perhaps the 
next decade will witness a decided swing away 
from the idea that a higher education is a 


Rebort? ... 
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luxury, or only for those entering the profes- 
sions. Culture is steadily growing more com- 
plex, and the fund of knowledge which may 
be used to solve human problems is already so 
great that educational levels should be extended 
upward to keep pace with the increasing volume 
and complexity of knowledge. 
CHESTER ALEXANDER 
WESTMINSTER COLLEGE, 
FULTON, Mo. 





TEACHER-EDUCATION REMAINS THE 
SOLE PURPOSE OF ISNU 


Wiru the liberal-arts movement sweeping into 
teacher-edueation institutions over the country 
and leading many to adopt general college pro- 
grams, Illinois State Normal University adheres 
strietly to its original purpose: the preparation 
of teachers. For R. W. Fairchild, president of 
the university, believes that a professional school 
—whether in medicine, law, or education—fune- 
tions better if devoted to a single purpose. When 
the Illinois legislature and the governing board 
of the state teachers colleges recently granted 
broader powers to the teachers colleges, enabling 
them to add curricula in liberal arts and voca- 
tional work for students not preparing to teach, 
ISNU sought permission to remain a strictly 
professional school. As a result, students of the 
university continue to sign the traditional pledge 
to teach; and the entire program points toward 
the preparation of teachers. 

Always a Professional College. Since the 
Illinois legislature established the university as 
the first state-supported institution of higher 
learning in 1857, eurricula at this teachers col- 
lege have varied in length from one to four 
years, depending upon the needs of the times. 
Holding the power to grant degrees since 1907, 
the university introduced in the summer of 
1944 a graduate program leading to the degree, 
Master of Science in Education. Yet grand- 
mother, who prepared during one year spent at 
ISNU to teach in the common schools of Illinois, 
and granddaughter, who prepares to teach in 
the public schools during five years at ISNU, 
both entered a professional college. 


A desire to strengthen rather than weaken the 
teacher-education has led President 
Fairchild to oppose the introduction of liberal- 


During his 


program 


arts curricula at this institution. 
ten years as head of the university, the president 
has backed numerous policies with this purpose 
in mind. 

For example, when the university showed evi- 
dence of outgrowing its physical capacity in 
1933-1936, admissions were limited on a depart- 
mental basis. By selecting students ranking 
high in qualities deemed desirable for prospec- 
tive teachers, ISNU adopted an admission plan 
advocated by many leading authorities inter- 
ested in raising the level of the teaching profes- 
sion. 

Academie preparation of faculty members is 
another point stressed by President Fairchild, 
who encourages his staff to do advanced gradu- 
ate work. Most noticeable is the effect in terms 
of doctor’s degrees, for 36 per cent of the 
faculty now hold such awards, as compared 
with 16 per cent ten years ago, when the staff 
itself was much smaller. 

Under the leadership of President Fairchild, 
who believes that physical equipment, too, is 
important, in the teacher-education program, 
ISNU has inereased the value of its physical 
plant by approximately $1,000,000 since 1933. 
A library, erected at Federal and state expense, 
represents one half of this amount. 

A new university division to be known as the 
Division of Special Education is now being or- 
ganized. This will include educational programs 
for school nurses and teachers of handicapped 
children as well as rehabilitation courses for 
discharged service personnel. 
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Looking toward a Better Job. Before accept- 


ing new trends, the question asked by the uni- 


versity is whether or not a division—a building 


promises to help the institution do 
And Presi- 


a policy 
a better job of educating teachers. 
dent Fairchild’s negative decision on the liberal- 
arts proposal comes as no surprise to those well 
acquainted with the president as well as with 
ISNU traditions. 

For ever since the first class entered the uni 
versity some eighty-seven years ago, it is esti- 
mated that at least nine tenths of the graduates 
have redeemed their pledges to teach, while 
President Fairchild, himself, has signed 4,556 
diplomas for prospective teachers during the 
past ten years. 

(Mrs.) G. M. Hau 


ILLINOIS STATE NORMAL UNIVERSITY, 
NORMAL 
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ARBERRY, ARTHUR J. British Contributions to Per 
Studies. Pp. iv+28. Illustrated. Long- 
mans Green. 1942. 1 shilling. 

Published for the British Council, copies of this 
booklet and the one listed below are still available 
at the British Overseas Press Service, 30 Rockefelle: 
Plaza, New York 20. 
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CARNOVSKY, LEON, and LOWELL MARTIN (editors). 
The Library in the Community. Papers pre- 
sented before the Library Institute at the Uni- 

of Chicago, August 23-28, 1943. Pp. 


versity 
University of Chicago Press. 1944. 


viii + 238. 
$2.50. 

a 
RICHARD BURN. 
Studies. Pp. 
1943. 


CHATTERJEE, SIR ATUL, and SIR 
British Contributions to Indian 
vi+45. Illustrated. Longmans Green. 
1 shilling. 

Published for the British Council (see booklet listed 
above). 
* 

FORRESTER, GERTRUDE. Methods of Vocational 
Guidance, with Specific Helps for the Teacher 
of Business Subjects. Pp. xx +460. Tllustrated. 
D. C. Heath and Co. 1944. $3.00. 

Emphasis is placed on giving information about the 
occupational world; conferences in regard to the 
pupil’s choice of a career; mastery of techniques in 
investigating specific fields of work; grooming 
pupils for jobs and assisting them to find them. 

° 


GARNIER, B. J. Geography for Post-Primary 
Pupils. Pp. 112. New Zealand Council for 
Educational Research, Southern Cross Building, 
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Brandon St., Wellington, C.1., N. Z. 1944. 3/6, 
Outlines methods of teaching modern geography to 
make it a vital social science. 

e 


LINDNER, Ropert M. Rebel Without a Cause. The 
Hypnoanalysis of a Criminal Psychopath. Pp. 
xili+296. Grune and Stratton, New York. 
1944, $4.00. 

This book, with an introduction by Sheldon and 
Eleanor Glueck, is of interest to psychiatrists and 
psychologists, judges of criminal courts, criminol- 
ogists, and penologists. 

. 


LotuH, Davip. The Story of Woodrow Wilson. 
Pp. 32. The Woodrow Wilson Foundation, 8 
West 40th St., New York 18. 1944. 

A brief and simple story of Mr. Wilson’s life which, 
showing how his foreign policy developed naturally 
out of his philosophy for home affairs, responds ad- 
mirably to the type of interest and inquiry now 
current. 

Aa 

MALINOWSKI, WLADYSLAW R. The Polish Under- 
ground Labor Movement. Pp. 14. Distributed 
by Polish Labor Group, 55 West 42d St., New 
York. 1944. 

Traces origins and history of the movement, its 
method of working and fighting, and the aims of the 
struggle. 

6 

MoLK, SopHiA. Haunting Shadows. Pp. 160. 
The Exposition Press, 1 Spruce St., New York. 
1944. $2.00. 

A collection of short poems expressing the emotions, 
sad or gay, of simple people. Many of them are 
vivid character studies. 


Ninth Annual Report of the New Zealand Council 
for Educational Research. Pp. 23. Whitcombe 
and Tombs, Ltd., Wellington, N. Z. 1943. 

® 


‘*Research and Creative Issue’’ (Bulletin, Southern 
University and Agricultural and Mechanical Col- 
lege, Vol. 30, No. 4). Pp. 84. Published by the 
university, Seotlandville, La. 1944. 
Miscellaneous papers by the faculties of Southern 
University and other colleges. 

® 


SNIDER, JOHN D. I Love Books—-Why, What, 

How and When We Should Read (revised). Pp. 
574. Review and Herald Press, Washington, 
D.C. 1944. 
Sets forth the treasures of wisdom as well as infor- 
mation to be found in books and the advantages of 
being ‘‘well read.”” Makes general suggestions on 
the choice of books, the way one should read, and 
how to find more time for reading. 


Standards of Certification for the Teaching of 

Geography in High Schools (Professional Paper 
No. 6). Pp. 19. National Council of Geogra- 
phy Teachers. 1944. 
Outlines the requirements for the successful teach- 
ing of geography in secondary schools so that it 
may be valuable to pupils in studying world events 
and our relations to them in this time of global 
warfare. Free upon request to the secretary of the 
council, Thomas F. Barton, Southern Illinois Normal 
University, Carbondale. 
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